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NOTES 


Now we shall mo¢ be long. The Emperor of China and 
his masterful mother have decreed a ‘‘modern side,” and 
henceforth the Chinese Civil Service is to learn geography, 
French, and political economy—is, in fact, to receive a 
thorough Board School education. ‘‘If this announce- 
ment,” says a daily contemporary, ‘‘ can be relied on, it 
marks the first step in a social revolution which can only 
end in the rejuvenation of China.” About the news we 
have no sort of doubt, for it comes from the inhuman cor- 
respondent of the Z7zmes—inhuman, in that he never errs. 
It is the rejuvenation that gives us pause. In all these 
calculations and forecasts we are to remember that mankind 
has but another five centuries to live—Lord Kelvin, no less, 
says so—and five centuries are far too few to re-educate 
China into the ideas and methods of the West. ‘Re- 
educate,” hoc opus, hic labor est. The simple savage— 
plasticity itself—may be educated into trousers and a creed 
within a lifetime. But your Chinaman is the cast-iron 
product of three thousand years of education so thorough 
as to have become almost uterine in operation ; and all that 
must be undone before he may be remade. 


MEANTIME, the Franco-Belgian Syndicate, financed by 
the Russo-Chinese Bank, which, as Mr. Curzon admits, 
is but another name for the Russian Government, has 
definitely secured the Hankow-Pekin railway concession, 
and will begin work simultaneously at both ends. Upon 
this railway : and its western spur-lines hinges the value of 
the great Shansi Honan mineral concession, which could 
be rendered unworkable if the directorate of the railway 








so willed. Upon it hinges, also, the control of the Yang- 
tsi-Kiang Valley—our sphere of interest. Our only access 
thereto is by the common way of the river; but Russia has, 
so to say, a private door through which she will be able, 
should occasion arise, to concentrate on Hankow the forces 
she is accumulating in Manchuria. It is much as if France 
were to acquire control of the Egyptian railways and link 
them with her garrisons in Tunis and Algeria. Still, 
Lord Salisbury assured the United Club on Wednesday 
night that ‘‘the world looks smiling enough to him.” 
How it looks to us we discuss at length in another 
column. 


Except in two respects, the war to the civilian spectator 
stands where we left it last week. General Shafter is 
closing in on doomed Santiago, and will deliver his assault 
all the more decisively for the wise deliberateness he is 
displaying over his preparations; while at Manila, also 
doomed, Admiral Dewey is patiently awaiting the arrival 
of General Wesley Merritt, to make his final move on the 
city. Meantime, Germany, if she intends no more than 
the protection of German interests, is going out of her way 
to provoke suspicion and ill-will by the preposterous naval 
demonstration she is making right under Admiral Dewey’s 
ensign, reminding one of the attempt which in the crisis of 
the Jameson raid the Kaiser made to send marines to 
Pretoria for the protection of German interests there. 


THERE are, however, two new features in the situation. 
One is the unaccountable wanderings of Admiral Camara’s 
squadron, and the other the decision of the United States 
to carry the war into Europe, despatching Admiral Watson 
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A DAY ON THE ATBARA 


‘““CAMEL-CORPS luck,” said the Bimbashi, and smiled 
bitterly, then swore. ‘‘O my God! if this is the big 
show !” 

Climbing up over sand-bags on to one of the gun- 
platforms of Fort Atbara, we crouched in the embrasure 
and listened. Boom—boom—boom ; very faint, but very 
distinct, and at half-minute intervals. We had ridden in 
the day before from the Sirdar’s camp up the Atbara to 
buy more bottled fruit and, alas! more gin from the Greek 
shanties on the Nile beach. A convoy, on a similar errand, 
had been attacked by Dervishes half an hour after we had 
passed it, yet we heard not a shot. To-day, all this way 
off, we heard plainly: it must be an action indeed. Our 
own army, we knew, was not to move. Could it be that 
Mahmud had come down and was attacking us at Abadar ? 
And we eighteen miles away at Fort Atbara, and down 
there in the sand-drift roadway, the wobbling, grousing 
camels, that were to be convoyed out at two miles an 
hour! We joined the Bimbashi, and cursed miserably on 
the chance of it. 

But no, we struggled to persuade ourselves, it couldn’t 
be so bad as that. It must be a battalion come out to 
clear the road for our convoy. Or it must be the recon- 
naissance that was going up to the Dervish zariba at 
Nakheila. Correspondents are not allowed to go with 
reconnaissances, so that if it is only that, there’s no great 
loss after all. Anyhow, it is eleven o’clock now. The 
baggage camels have lolloped out under the mud guard- 
house, through the fort gate, through the gap in the 
mimosa-thorn zariba. The camel-corps escort is closing 
up in rear: we are off. 

Half a mile ahead ride five blacks, their camels keeping 
perfect line. The sun flashes angrily on their rifle-barrels, 
but they look him steadily in the face, peering with puckered 
eyes over the desert below them ; in this land of dust and 
low scrub a camel’s hump is almost a war balloon. Far 
out on their right I see a warily advancing dot, which is 
four more ; a black dot on the rising leftward skyline, three 
more; out on the right flank of the baggage camels, 
shaving the riverside thickets, gleam white spider legs, 
which are a couple of camel-troopers more. They stop 
and examine a track ; they break into a trot, and disappear 
behind a palm clump; they reappear walking. But the 
main force of the two companies rides close about the 
swinging quadrangle of baggage camels—in front, on 
flank, in rear. Slowly and sleepily the mass of beasts 
strolls on into the desert, careless what horsemen might 
be wheeling into line behind the ridge, or what riflemen 
might be ambushed in the scrub. But the scouts in front 
are looking at every footprint, over every sky-line, behind 
every clump of camelthorn. 

To be out of an exciting action is camel-corps luck ; 
this is camel-corps work. The Bimbashi—Bimbashi means 
“captain of a thousand,” and the stolid Occidental trans- 
lates it major—missed his part in the reconnaissance to 
ride all night and guard the menaced convoy ; he slept 
One hour at dawn, and now returns in the sun. He is 
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quite.fresh and active. This is his usual work; but he is 
not happy because this also is his usual luck. Only the 
Egyptian army would have found it very difficult to do 
without him and his desert cavalry in the past, and even: 
now, with all the desert roads except the Bayuda behind 
it, finds plenty of work for the camel-corps still. And 
one day they say, ‘‘ Take out twenty camels,” and the next 
day ‘‘ Take out the rest.” The next day ‘‘ Those twenty 
that weren't out yesterday can’t possibly be tired ”»—but 
the Bimbashi goes out every day. The skin is scaled off 
his nose with sun, and his eyes are bloodshot with sand, 
and the hairs of his moustache have snapped off short: 
with drought, and his hair is bleaching to white. All that 
is the hall-mark of the Sudan. 

Getting into the saddle had been like sitting down 
suddenly in a too hot bath; by this time you could not 
bear your hand upon it. Outin the desert gleamed the: 
steel-blue water and black reflected trees of the mirage ;’ 
even in mirage there is no green in the mid-day sun of the: 
Sudan. What should be green is black; all else is 
sun-coloured. It is torment to face the gaudy glare that 
stabs your eyes. If you lift them to the sky, it is not very” 
blue ; I have seen far deeper in England ; but it is alive all 
over with quivering passionate heat. Beating from above- 
and burning from below, the sun strikes at you heavily. 
There is no way out of it except through the hours into 
evening. Nosound but boot clinking on camel-stirrup > 
you hear it througha haze. You ride along at a walk, 
half dead. You neither feel nor think, you hardly even 
know that it is hot. You just have consciousness of a 
heavy load hardly to be borne, pressing, pressing down on: 
you, crushing you under the dead weight of sun. 

We met the usual people—a Greek with four camels, a 
bare-legged boy on a donkey, a bare-breasted woman 
under a bundle—the second and third-class passengers of 
the desert. We questioned them with alternate triumph 
and despair, as they answered alternately after their 
kind. One said it was two squadrons, a battery, and a 
battalion fighting in our old camp at Ras Hudi; another 
said Mahmud had come down to Abadar and had fought 
the Sirdar for four hours ; another said Mahmud had gone 
right away and that the whole Anglo-Egyptian army had 
gone after him. Every story was wholly false, begotten only: 
of a wish to please ; whence you perceive the advantages: 
enjoyed by him who would collect intelligence in the 
Sudan. 

Slowly the minutes crawled on; the camels crawled 
slower. On days like this you feel yourself growing older : - 
it seemed months since we heard the guns from the 
parapet ; it would have hardly seemed wonderful if we had 
heard that the campaign had been finished while we were 
away. We had ridden awhile with the Bimbashi, but 
conversation wilted in the sun ; now we had ambled ahead 
till even the advanced guard had dropped out of sight 
behind. One servant with us rode a tall fast camel ; from 
that watch-tower he suddenly discerned cases lying open: 
on the sand about a hundred yards off the trampled road. 
Anything for an incident : we rode listlessly up and looked. 
A couple of broken packing-cases, two tins of sardines, a 
tin of biscuits, half empty, a small case of empty soda- 
bottles with ‘‘ Sirdar” stencilled on it, and a couple of 
empty bottles of whisky. Among them lay a cigarette 
box with a needle and a reel of cotton, a few buttons and 
a badge—A.S.C.—such as the Army Service Corps wear 
on their shoulder-straps. 

We were on the scene of last evening’s raid. Two- 
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camels, we remembered, had been cut off and the Joads 
lost. We found the marks on the sand where the convoy- 
camels had knelt down in living zariba to wait for relief 
from Abadar, seven miles away. All the time it took to 
fetch the camel-corps the Dervishes must have lurked in 
the bush eating biscuits and drinking the whisky of the 
infidel. The Sirdar's soda-water was plainly returned 
empties, so that they would have found the whisky strong ; 
the sardines, not knowing the nature of tinned meats, they 
had thrown away. We waited to report to the Bimbashi. 

Presently the convoy crept up, a confusion of vague 
necks and serpent heads, waving like tentacles. The 
Bimbashi had given his horse to an orderly, and was sleep- 
ing peacefully on his camel. Now we had found among the 
scattered camel-loads a wineglass, broken in the stem, 
but providentially intact in the bowl. Also we had bought 
for a great price at Fort Atbara, four eggs, and had 
whisky wherein to break them. So the Bimbashi slipped 
off his camel all in one piece, and we lunched. 

By now the damned sun was taking his hand off us. 
We were slipping through his fingers ; he was low down 
behind us, and his rays sprawled into larger and longer 
shadows. Then he went down in a last sullen fusion of 
gold. The camels, feeling themselves checked, flopped 
down where they stood; the drivers flopped down 
beside them, and bobbed their heads in the approximate 
direction of Mecca. They might well give thanks; with 
sunset the world had come to life again. A slight air 
sprang up, and a gallop fanned it to a grateful breeze. 
Soon the Eastern sky became a pillar of dust ; the horses 
in camp were being led to water. The great fight 
was still timed for the day after to-morrow, and another 
twelve hours of sunlessness were before us. 

G. W. STEEVENS. 


A DRIVING TOUR IN THE 
APENNINES 


By LORD WINDSOR 


I Know of no pleasanter country for a driving tour in the 
spring than Tuscany. The valleys are so green and so 
fertile, the promises of corn and wine and oil lend such a 
variety of colouring to the landscape—emphasised as it 
is by the contrast of dark cypresses and poplars now 
crowned with the tenderest gold, green, and grey—that 
though the middle of April may be too early to see the 
country in full beauty, yet one feels a more invigorating 
briskness in the air than in summer ; and it is not too hot 
to enjoy driving all day. 

We started (three of us) in a comfortable, light vic- 
toria, with a pair of wiry chestnuts. Crossing Florence 
and passing through Fiesole, we made for the Mugello 
valley, halting at the Olmo on our way, to look at some 
young plantations which the owner of this estate and his 
neighbours have been making on the bare hillsides. It is 
too high for the successful growth of cypresses and stone 
pines ; they were therefore trying the Austrian, Corsican, 
Scotch, and Douglas firs. The last variety was growing 
quickly, but of rather a yellow colour, probably owing to 
want of water in the summer. A few miles farther on, we 
come to a typical, small Italian cénguecento villa, belong- 
ing to General , Standing on a flat square of turf, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a close row of cypresses, and 
backed by plantations of firs, which are evidently carefully 
looked after. We walked back through his oak woods to 
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the little church of Bivigliano to look at a Luca (?) della 
Robbia, difficult enough to see behind a forest of candles 
on the high altar, but well repaying a visit. For how 
long a time shall we continue to find such works of art in 
the country villages and out-of-the-way churches still 
proof against the covetousness of museums and the wiles 
of the dealer in antiquities? They may not be always 
easily examined or seen to advantage as regards light; 
but how much do they add to the interest of a walk when 
they are fortunately left in peace in their original homes! 

On leaving our kind hosts at the Olmo we drive down 
into the Mugello by the Faltona road, stopping for a few 
moments at the Barone di Polcanto, now but a peasant’s 
house, but formerly the residence of an old Tuscan family, 
Entering by the outer gate, we find ourselves in a tiny 
courtyard containing its original stone-headed well. A 
noble doorway into the house of sixteenth-century archi- 
tecture, approached by a flight of half a dozen steps, and 
supporting a loggia above, shows the taste of its former 
owner, and a dignity none the less genuine because it is 
on a minute scale. 

The gorge now becomes narrower, and the mountain 
sides, covered with oak brushwood, more precipitous as 
we descend upon the solitary little Capellina di Polcanto, 
which masks the sharp turn over a picturesque bridge 
across the torrent. We are soon in the valley, which 
presents a scene in striking contrast to that which we 
have just left, as we emerge upon a rich plain, well culti- 
vated, watered by streams feeding the Sieve, and dotted 
about with fine villas nestling in groves of trees. It is a 
comfort to exchange the high walls, which abound near 
Florence, for low hedges and the remains of fine hedgerow 
timber, unfortunately much destroyed and not often re- 
planted. 

Leaving Borgo San Lorenzo on our right, we stop at 
San Pier a Sieve to see a beautiful work of Della Robbia 
ware inthe church. This font is sexagonal in shape, having 
panels of figured subjects divided by plain fluted pilasters, 
with richly moulded caps, cornice, and base. The whole 
is creamy white, with a slight tint of yellow and touches 
of blue in the panels. The priest who opened the gates 
for us seemed greatly to appreciate its beauty, and com- 
plained that it was rarely visited. 

After leaving San Pier a Sieve the road, now the 
Bologna road, follows the river for some miles, and hav- 
ing passed the splendid villa of Prince Borghese, the ascent 
of the Futa Pass soon begins. We halt again at the Villa 
Gerini, called Le Maschere, in order to see the magnificent 
view from the terrace. Through an opening in the ilexes 
the Mugello valley stretches out before us, glowing with 
rich colours under the slanting rays of the evening sun, 
and closed, apparently, in the distance by the 6,000 feet 
and fine outline of Monte Falterona. We reach Monte 
Carelli and our lodgings for the night at dusk. 

The following morning we cross the Futa Pass. The 
mountains here look very bare, though partly covered with 
short oak scrub completely cut down about every ten 
years. Government, however, now obliges proprietors to 
leave a certain number of standard trees per acre, so that 
in time the timber should improve. I believe that the value 
of this mountain oak called ‘‘cerro” is not great, and that 
it is used for little else than making charcoal. Above the 
oak, and cut in the same manner, the beech begins. 

From the top of the pass we look down the little valley 
of the Santerno, which flows into the Adriatic above 
Ravenna. The Traversa, consisting of but two or three 
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houses built by those who like mountain air in the summer, 
lies on the slope of Sasso di Castro, which with Monte 
Beni and Monte Calvi forms a frowning, rocky boundary 
to the valley on the northern side. We pass the small villa 
of Marchese Guadagni and come to the castle built by 
Count Visconti in the Zvecento style, surrounded by a 
small grove of fine oaks. It has been designed with much 
taste and decorated inside by Herr Behr, who did so much 
interior decoration at Hewell. It is a pity that the owner 
(who has not been there for some six years) leaves it shut 
up and uncared for. 

In half an hour we are at Covigliaio, where we deter- 
mined to remain the night, although our whole day’s 
journey had been but seven or eight miles in length. 
Towards evening we climbed the hill behind the inn; a 
rough and stony path soon brought us out upon grassy 
banks studded with spring flowers, and partly covered 
with thickets of beechwood. From the top of the hill 
the view was magnificent, the Adriatic being clearly seen 
towards the east, though the Gulf of Genoa on the west 
was hidden by Monte Beni. To the north these wooded 
hills gradually lost themselves in the plain of the Po, and 
not a house, not a creature, to be seen, not even the 
smoke of a charcoal fire; one felt that Siegfried should 
have appeared and wound a blast upon his horn to wake 
some sleeping dragon to his destruction. 

The next morning we drove down to Firenzuola, the 
most picturesque little town I ever saw, so small that 
as we enter through one gate in the walls which still 
completely surround it, and look down the main street, 
scarcely two hundred yards in front of us is the gate. on 
the other side. Firenzuola was built by the Florentines as 
a strong fortified post from which to defend their trade to the 
north from the ravages, robbery, and brigandage of the 
Guidi family. The remains of the feudal castle are still 
to be seen crowning the peak of Monte Giogo. But little 
imagination is wanted to restore its old walls and to create 
a picture of a medieval town, with a bell tower to warn all 
good citizens that the gates are closed at sunset, or to 
prepare to defend themselves from a threatened raid of the 
Guidi. One of the oldest and largest houses in the town, 
built into the outer wall, is the dwelling of Signor Martino, 
the antiquary. We passed unmoved through his collection 
of more or less interesting works of art till we reached the 
kitchen, evidently his only living room, where his true 
artistic nature was displayed. Dressers of carved chestnut 
surmounted by long shelves lined the walls, filled with 
pottery and brass and copper kitchen utensils. Some 
simple, high-backed chairs and a deep, capacious fireplace, 
with a broad, raised hearthstone, flanked by comfortable 
Seats, made one feel that it was a room in which to eat a 
dinner, smoke a pipe, or read a book would be equally 
profitable and refreshing. 

With a third horse to help us, we ascended the Giogo 
Pass, and, after crossing the summit, looked again upon 
the Mugello valley in all the beauty of rich colouring ; a 
steep and winding road brings us down upon Scarperia. 

_ Scarperia is a busy little place with a tolerably thriving 
industry in the manufacture of knives, scissors, pruning 
tools, &c., made in small forges throughout the town and 
brought to a central office for sale and distribution. The 
best tools are supposed to be made out of old files (whence 
Comes this apparently inexhaustible supply ?), and you look 
for signs of the teeth purposely left for the satisfaction of 
the purchaser and as a guarantee of the genuine excellence 
of the steel. It stands prettily upon a spur of the moun- 
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tains overlooking the valley and surrounded by a richly 
cultivated country ; the towers of various heights group 
themselves most picturesquely above the old walls and 
narrow gateways. The most important of these towers 
belongs to the municipal palace, an interesting but restored 
building of the Italian Gothic style. As we enter, in the 
courtyard in front of us we see two prisoners sitting in the 
sun with their backs against the wall, chatting carelessly 
together, probably awaiting trial; while above business 
and pleasure seem conveniently combined ; on the right of 
the staircase you may enter the court of justice, and on 
the left the theatre. 

It is a beautiful drive down the valley to Borgo San 
Lorenzo, through vineyards and cornfields. The next 
morning we start for Vallombrosa, now rapidly becoming 
a popular summer resort. Its magnificent silver-fir woods, 
under the management of the Government School of 
Forestry, prove what valuable timber might be grown 
upon the Apennines could sufficient capital be found for 
extensive planting. Thence we drop down upon the 
Arno and return through Pontasieve to Florence. 


IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 


TWO INCIDENTS 


I 
In the raw days of February I happened to be duck-shoot- 
ing along the coast in the extreme North-west of Ireland. 
I fired at and killed a duck which, falling into the sea 
about a dozen yards out, floated motionless in, as well as 
I could judge, two or three feet of water. Having no dog, 
I must needs retrieve for myself if I were to get the bird, 
so, taking off boots and socks, I started to wadeout. For 
the first few steps it was like walking through open 
razors. Presently I found myself sinking in soft mud, and 
before I was half-way out the water was well above my 
knees ; so, willy-nilly, I had to say good-bye to the duck 
and make for dry land again. 

Now I was in a pickle. My feet were numbed with 
cold and black with mud; I was three miles from my 
hotel, and fully half that distance from the main road— 
the tourists’ road. I looked about to see if there were any 
house in sight ; fortunately there was—about a hundred 
and fifty yards off—a thatched cabin of the type peculiar 
to the West of Ireland. Shouldering my gun and picking 
up boots and socks, I made for the house and knocked. 

The door was opened by a girl—or woman—of eighteen 
or twenty. She was unshod, and her clothing—though 
clean and not ragged—was evidently insufficient for the 
bitter weather. Want had made her as fragile-looking as 
the most fashionable young lady might desire to be in the 
days when it was held a baseness to seem robust. Seeing 
my plight, she smiled, but it was a kindly smile, and I went 
on to explain. She only laughed and shook her head, 
thus giving me to understand that English was foreign to 
her. However, as she held the door open invitingly, I 
took heart of grace and went in. 

It was a large, bare kitchen, but the white-washed 
walls were clean and the earthen floor was dry and well 
swept. In the middle of a wide hearth glowed a tiny fire— 
just a few turf embers; and near the fire sat an old, 
old woman—the girl’s grandmother doubtless—knitting. 
There was no sign of man about. 

The old woman, turning her head, greeted me with the 
same kindly smile, and said a few words in Irish to the 
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girl, who thereupon placed a rush-bottomed chair near the 
fire and beckoned me to it. Then she filled a kettle with 
water and slung it on a hook over the fire, which she 
replenished with an armful of the precious turf. After a 
while she brought a wooden tub, half full of clear water, 
close to me, into which she poured the hot water from the 
kettle. I plunged my grimy legs in and felt grateful. A 
big piece of soap, placed in a saucer near at hand, com- 
pleted the toilet preparations. 

While I was scrubbing myself the old woman and the 
girl again spoke in Irish for a while, after which the girl 
went into an inner room and, just as I was looking about 
for something to dry myself with, returned with a clean 
blouse in her hand which—rather shamefacedly—she 
handed me. It was evidently her Sunday jacket—a poor 
cotton thing, but perfectly spotless. 

I shook my head, objecting, but she pressed it on me, 
while between them—laughing all the time as if it were 
a good joke—they managed to muster up English enough 
to make me understand that they were sorry they had no 
clean towel to offer, and that the girl could easily wash the 
jacket again, and have it ready for Mass next day, Sunday. 
So, greatly to their satisfaction, I took the blouse and 
dried my legs with it. 

Going away, | tried to slip a couple of shillings into 
the girl’s hand, feeling like a barbarian while doing so. 
The offer was refused a hundred times more gracefully 
than it was made, and I started for home thinking that 
this was about the best bit of practical Christianity that 
had ever come my way. 


II 


Some days before I was driving along the coast road 


tii the same extreme North-west of Ireland. The sea lay 
to our right, a mile or two away, with a bitter wind blow- 
ing in from it, and so grey was the weather that one 
found it hard to distinguish the horizon, sea and sky being 


of the same lead-colour hue. Our road, which wound 
through a treeless country—now sandy, now boggy—was 
firm and fairly level, but occasionally we came to short, 
steep hills, up which the horse was allowed to walk. 
About midway in our journey, as we were approaching 
one of these hills, I saw a figure emerge from a cabin 
lying some distance in from the road, near the top, and 
come racing down to meet us. It proved to be a boy of 
eight or nine, a stunted, blear-eyed, dirty little fellow, 
without cap or boots, and only half covered with rags. 
Drawing near the car he began to cry in a whining voice, 
“ Penny for a book, penny for a book!” I took no notice. 
When we reached the top the driver whipped up the 
horse, and we went forward at a pretty quick trot. The 
boy, taking hold of one of the back springs, kept up with 
us, mever ceasing from his whine, ‘‘ Penny for a book, 
penny for a book, penny for a book!” He followed for 
about half a mile ; then, getting discouraged, he suddenly 
stopped short and, after staring for half a minute at the 
Geparting car, leaped the dyke at the roadside and made 
for home across the bog. 

Coming to a school-house a little farther on, I ques- 
‘.oned the master. Yes, he knew the boy, who, he 
believed, was purposely kept in that miserable condition 
to win compassion from strangers. 

“Does he attend school ? ” 

“Oh, no! No child from that house comes to school. 
However, the ‘Penny for a book’ cry generally fetches 
‘the tourist. A good many pass this way.” 
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Considering these two incidents, I have often thought 
that some kind of a moral might be drawn, but I’m— 
blessed—if I know what it is. M. 


ON A GERMAN TRAIN 


ONE reads books, occasionally one is moved by them, to tears, to 
laughter—as the author wills. Pierre Loti once made me weep in 
an omnibus. Doubtless it was foolish of me to read “ Pécheurs 
d’Islande” in public ; but I did not know that there were tears in 
the book till we came to Oxford Circus. Heaven alone knows 
what the people in that ’bus thought of me as I sobbed, silently 
and without apparent reason. Often I wonder whether the girl 
in the corner seat knew all about it ; she was the only passenger 
that did not stare. Thackeray, too, has often made me slobber ; 
but then I was alone. How often did I lay down “The New- 
comes ” all defenceless before the oncoming downpour, protesting, 
vainly protesting with a broken, “ B-b-blow you, Thackeray, w-w-why 
d d-don’t you let me go ob”! 

But we laugh as well. I remember how 1 once fairly shrieked 
in a German railway-carriage. Kipling was the offender this 
time. Germans think that a man is sulky and unsociable if he 
reads while travelling, and if he roars with laughter into the 
bargain, they consider him verriickt—z.e. insane—besides. These 
good people expect you to be communicative, to tell them how 
much money you’ve got, and what your business is, and where 
you’re going to, and why you are going there and for how long; 
and, when you have finished with these things, you can tell them 
all about your wife and family and mother-in-law, even about your 
great-grandmother, if you feel so disposed. They, for their part, 
will take you equally into their confidence. 

Now, these exchanges of personal paragraphs are, in some 
moods, exceptionally stimulating, because, owing to the temporary 
nature of all such intercourse, you can tell as many lies as you like 
without being found out ; and you can be all sorts of unexpected 
and delightful things without incurring extra expense, or wasting 
time in preliminary trainings. I myself have been a medical 
student, a singer engaged for the Bayreuth festival, the Duke of 
York, a professional cricketer, and a detective The assumption 
of any such part lends a zest to railway travelling, and also helps 
you to discover all manner of latent capacities in yourself. These 
experiments are, therefore, in their way, both entertaining and 
instructive. 

However, on the occasion I speak of I had sat silent with 
“ Life’s Handicap” open before me, and suddenly I had laughed 
aloud, long and boisterously—a regular gale. It was Mulvaney’s 
fauit. The train was a corridor one, so the people went into the 
next carriage for help. I went on with my book. 

Every minute a fresh face would look in at the door, only 
to be greeted with a further peal. They were very much upset. 
So was I. At last they bribed the ticket-collector to come and 
speak to me, and ask me what I meant by laughing aloud to 
myself. 

Cautiously he entered the carriage, advanced, and came to a 
halt in front of me. 

I went on with the book ; so he said “ Hay !” 

I said, ‘‘ Make it while the sun shines.” 

He repeated “ Hay!” * 

I said, “It’s very scarce this year, owing to the drought. ...- 
What do you want—a ticket?” 

I showed him my book of tickets. 
sanity seemed to reassure him. 

“Vy laugh you vidout cause ?” said he. 

“Come here, man,” said I. “ Now, listen!” I flourished the 
book above his head and recited, “ Hamlet, Hamlet, for the love 
av decincy dhrop that skull and pull up your shtockin’s !” 

“ Shakspeare ?” said he. 

“Just so. I’m Henry Irving, if you know who he is. Ellen 
Terry’s in the first smoking.” 

Presently the crowd came back. They said that they were 
pleased to meet a man who showed such a fine appréciation of the 
classics. 


My return to comparative 


* The ticket-collector evidently said ‘ Hé."—Eb. 
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PICTURES FROM CANADA 


STRAY LEAVES FROM A _ DIARY—I. 


“(GIVEN three good things—five weeks of holiday, a 
wholesome liking for salt water, and #50—can you do 
better with them than go to Niagara?” So said Dr. 
Thorold when Bishop of Rochester. I who have followed 
his sane advice would go farther. To his period I would 
add five weeks, to his money I would add £ 50, and to his 
Niagara I would add the whole route across Canada to 
the Pacific. ‘‘ See,” Dr. Thorold went on to say, ‘‘ what 
you will get by it. First, you will be boarded and lodged 
in a steam fleet beaten by none in the Atlantic trade for 
safety, comfort, discipline, and cheapness—I mean the 
Allan (Canadian) Line. You will have at least twenty 
days (ten each way) of the most pure and invigorating air 
that human lungs can inhale; and quite sufficient to set 
up even a jaded Londoner. You will ascend the St. 
Lawrence, which is one of the most stately and interesting 
rivers in the world. You will pass through a district of 
Canada which will bring you into contact with its oldest 
civilisation and its most recent industries, its noblest 
public buildings, and the grandest memories of its early 
time. You may shoot rapids, gaze on the outskirts of the 
primeval forest, see native Indians on railways, travel in 
gilded saloons, which at night become bedrooms, or, if 
going by water, in large steamers, some of which may 
accurately be described as floating palaces. Everywhere 
you will hear your native tongue spoken; you will see 
your native flag floating in the breeze; you will be sur- 
prised, let us hope gratified, by a hearty loyalty ; you will 
see a young empire, in all the flush and enthusiasm of 
increasing greatness, governing itself with decision, and 
developing its resources with such an amazing rapidity, 
that, as was once said quaintly of the rush of a Canadian 
spring, if you would only put your head to the ground you 
would hear the grass grow.” 

All this is so true that as one passes up that majestic 
river, the St. Lawrence—Governor De Lamothe well called 
it the Avenue des Champs Elysées of America; as one 
explores French Canada—that bit of medizvalism thrust 
down in the midst of the New World; passes on to the 
busy English life of Montreal and Toronto, and over that 
highway of empire which stretches across the still busier 
prairie to the Pacific coast; as all this passes before the 
eyes, one realises that such infinite variety and beauty must 
soon furnish many a haunt for the British tourist and 
sportsman jaded with the pleasures which European travel 
can provide. 

It were futile to attempt in a few brief notes to even 
mention the delights of a Canadian tour ; but, neglecting 
the well-worn guide-book themes of Quebec and the 
Dufferin Terrace, Ottawa and the Parliamentary Buildings, 
Montreal and the mountain, Toronto and Niagara, I 
may pick out stray jottings from a diary in illustration of 
the richness of the feast of travel to which the ever- 
hospitable and warm-hearted Canadians invite us. 

First, a country scene in Ontario. 

Springficld 

It is an experience to pass through fields—boundless 
masses of clover and of wheat—fields that were covered with 
forests fifty years ago, and to see, where Indian wigwams 
were, snug farmhouses standing in their orchards. In 
place of an Indian wigwam we have here three delightful 
homes. - One is most picturesquely situated, with a nice 
Jawn and good outbuildings—quite an English home. In 
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another the furniture is quite simple, yet artistic—made in 
Toronto. The third is really just like an English house of 
thirty years ago, full of pictures. Nice horses and car- 
riages, cows and stock belong to each house. Servants 
seem to be the only difficulty. 

The Sunday here is like an English Sunday, only more 
so. There are in every town or village three churches, 
at least ; and I note the Methodists rank first, the Presby- 
terians or Baptists next, and the Anglicans or Roman 
Catholics last. Sunday afternoon’s walk in the woods 
down by the river is never to be forgotten. Here is a 
partial list of the shrubs and plants found hereabouts, but 
the gooseberries, black currants, and curious plants have 
still to be added: willows (Salix lurida), cornus (Cornus 
circinata), spiked maple, striped maple, four or five species 
of Michaelmas daisy, fireweed, Andrews’s gentian, blue, 
white, and yellow violets, bell-wort, wild ginger, Jack-in- 
the-pulpit (A7vzsema), and four or five kinds of ferns—and 
strawberries and raspberries, of course. One of my 
Springfield friends was trying to acclimatise or introduce 
pheasants, so there was a pheasantry built, but the birds 
did not look a success. Every precaution had been taken 
to make them succeed, and, amongst others, all the cats 
of the house and farm were shut up in a ‘‘ cattery.” These 
same cats were not a success, either—most unhappy they 
looked, and mewed and ‘‘ meowed”’ when they saw their 
mistress. An East End cat is much better off in her cat- 
ranche, with her meat man calling every day. I notice 
the cats in Canada are mostly descended from the old 
French tortoise-shell sort—very dark, with a little yellow. 
It is sad to tell, but the frost sometimes nips off tail and 
ears. 

Hepigon 

Who that is a fisherman can help speaking enthusias- 
tically of the Nepigon, now so easy of access, thanks to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway? In its waters speed, 
might, and brightness combine, and on every hand 
art and nature blend to produce the angler’s exquisite 
pleasure. There are, says a fisherman whose word 
I can endorse, two kinds of flies on the Nepigon— 
those that the angler uses and those that use him. 
‘‘The latter enjoy vaselines, suspect pennyroyal, and hate 
tar, but only retire baffled from veils and gloves. At 
morning they spread in a grey mist that gives the look to 
distant bays of reedy marshes. At evening their clusters 
hang in smoke-like clouds above the tips of pointed trees. 
And they are always feeding, assisted by swarms of 
common house-flies. Of the other kind of flies, the 
white fish, very delicately, standing on his tail, asks for a 
small dark one. A fly usually more welcome than others to 
the Nepigon trout, composed on the river after several 
years’ experiments, till now unnamed, and that might be 
called the Nepigon, is built after this fashion : on a dark 
body of light blue, well tinselled, or peacock’s herl, it 
wears wings of English blue-jay, mixed with orange from 
cock-of-the-rock, and a hackle dyed by picric acid to clear 
permanent yellow. The blending produces green—yet a 
pure green fly is less successful. This fly has taken 
braces of six and three and a half pounds, and four and 
a half, and three—the latter being cleverly scooped by the 
guide, both at one sweep, with two landing-nets that 
chanced to be aboard.” 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


‘Au Pays des Ba-Rotsi.” Par Alfred Bertrand. Paris: Libraire Hachette 
et Cie. 205. 

‘Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman,” 
Archibald Constable & Co. ars. 

‘* Travels in the Coastlands of British East Africa.” 
gerald. London: Chapman & Hall. 28s. 

‘*Brown Men and Women, or The South Sea Islands.” 
Reeves. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lim. ros. 6d. 

“Pioneering in Formosa.” By W. A. Pickering, C.M.G. 
Hurst & Blackett. 16s. 


By R, A. Freeman. London: 


By W. W. A. Fitz- 
By Edward 


London : 


Tue first recorded journey was that from Haran by way of 
Bethel to the land of Egypt, and thence to the plain of 
Mamre, which is in Hebron; and it is 
not without significance that the first 
traveller’s tale is the tale of a lie—of a lie 
necessitated by a fair wife and a timorous heart. But not 
to this remote incident are we to refer the deep suspicion 
under which all subsequent travellers have laboured of 
indifference to truth, of playing fast and loose with fact. 
This suspicion is rather to be traced to a radical mis- 
understanding of the place of Fact in the aim and art of 
the traveller ;meaning by Fact the thing as it is, apart 
from prepossessions and idiosyncrasy—a definition which, 
when you come to examine it closely, amounts to saying 
that there is no such thing as Fact; since, apart from the 
cognising mind with the prepossessions and idiosyncrasies 
which ‘are of its very essence, nothing is. But this way 
madness lies, and I hasten back to the uses of Fact to the 
traveller, and its claims upon him. It all depends on 
what you travel for. If in the interests of science or 
commerce, you cannot too severely purge yourself 
of prepossession and idiosyncrasy. ‘‘It’s like a book, 

. + « this bloomin’ world,” but for you it must be no 
more than an oblate spheroid, and your concern with it 
begins and ends in Lord Bacon’s bald precepts on ‘‘ Tra- 
vaile.” But “For such as cannot use one bed too long, 
And go observin’ matters till they die,” out of sheer 
delight in change of scene and circumstance, Fact is but a 
stimulus and an occasion. Information for its own sake 
they neither seek nor offer, yet when they come to write, 
truth is as dear to them as to their statistical brother ; 
but truth of quite another sort—truth, not to what they 
saw, but to the impression wrought in them by what they 
saw, self having free play in the issue. 


Truth and the 
Traveller 


To this species of veracity the undiscriminating, the 
Gradgrinds, have applied the term Froudacity, after him 
who, among moderns, was its most de- 
lightful practitioner. Froude has been 
compared to a scene-painter whose work 
is incorrect in every detail, being so contrived as to com- 
bine and look well only from a certain point of view. The 
comparison, though unkindly intended, may pass with 
just this stipulation—that the point of view shall be that 
from which he himself wrote. The ‘‘ Bow of Ulysses” is 
the West Indies as they were, and’as they are, in the light 
of Froude’s mood and prepossessions, as ‘‘ At Last” is 
the West Indies in the light of Kingsley’s. ‘‘ Yet after 
all,” as Froude himself averred, ‘‘facts are something,” 
and to give due place to mood and prepossession is not to 
license those prodigal excesses of imagination of which we 
may find example and warning in Lamb’s immortal voyage 
to Margate. For the happiest instances of this interplay 
of thoughts and things?we must go back to Hakluyt and 


In Respect 
of Froudacity 
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Purchas, to the world before Steam had set all men 
travelling, and the Printing Press had made them all see 
alike. Yet with all their wealth of Froudacity, they were 
close observers and accurate reporters of the naked fact, 
when occasion arose, as witness this description of the 
camel: ‘‘ Whose property is, as he is taught, to kneel at 
the taking of his load, and the unlading again; of under- 
standing very good, but of shape very deformed ; with a 
little belly ; long misshapen legs ; and feet very broad of 
flesh, without a hoof, all whole saving the great toe; a 
back bearing up like a molehill, a large and thin neck, 
with a little head; with a bunch of hard flesh which 
Nature hath given him in his breast to lean upon. This 
beast liveth hardly, and is contented with straw and 
stubble ; but of strong force, being well able to carry five 
hundredweight.” Darwin could not beat that accuracy. 

The mistake we make nowadays when we sit down to 
tell a story of travel is that we do not clearly distinguish 
what we would be at—to inform or to delight. It is 
true that to some extent, to a large extent, we may do 
the one in doing the other, but the most part of the 
books of travel with which the shops are increasingly 
flooded fail on both scores, and this mainly because the 
writers, before setting pen to paper, had not made up their 
mind which endeavour should be uppermost. In the 
keeping of a note-book there is no need for such discrimina- 
tion—things and thoughts, fact and fancy, may be given 
equal place. It is when the note-book has to be sublimated 
to a book that a choice of purpose becomes imperative. 
But oftenest, instead of sublimation, we are treated to 
mere expansion. So it comes about that the best books 
of travel have been those written in the main from Memory. 
For Memory, and Memory only, may be trusted to select, 
to foreshorten, to deepen shadows and heighten lights; 
and all this without making sacrifice of essential truth. 
Facts and impressions which do not record themselves 
are seldom worth recording, unless, indeed, the purpose of 
the recorder is wholly and solely to impart information ; 
and, as we have just seen, this is precisely the point about 
which he seldom makes up his mind. Even Stevenson 
felt these difficulties, and partly because of the wealth and 
variety of his material, but mainly because he could not 
decide between a new-born craving to impart solid informa- 
tion and ,his wonted prompting merely to delight, the 
record he projected of his Pacific cruises, as we learn from 
Mr. Colvin, ‘‘ never got beyond a number of chapters in 
the form of letters, written with much less than his usual 
felicity.” In truth, he had set himself an impossible task. 
As he put it—‘‘Such a mass of stuff is to be handled, if 
possible without repetition—so much foreign matter to be 
introduced, if possible with perspicuity—and, as much as 
can be, a spirit of narrative to be preserved... my 
problem is architectural—to get this stuff jointed and 
moving.” So he might have written a deeply interesting 
Blue Book, matching. Sir Harry Johnston ; but not on these 
terms did he write ‘An Inland Voyage” and ‘Travels 
with a Donkey.” 


A task beyond Stevenson’s powers is beyond most 
men’s. Assuredly it is beyond M. Alfred Bertrand. Of 
his ‘Au Pays des Ba-Rotsi” the most 
remarkable feature is its weight—8o 
solid ounces of cover and paper to 330 
meagre pages of matter. The matter is of the thinnest— 
unmitigated note-book, useful only to fill in the detail of 
Captain St. Hill Gibbon’s ampler narrative of the same 
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journey. The illustrations, however, are superb, and do 
something to atone for the poverty of the letterpress. 
“Travel and Life in Ashanti and Jaman” is of a diffe- 
rent quality. Its author, Dr. Freeman, has, in a high 
degree, the alert and all-seeing eye which, unless 
it come of grace, as it came to Shakespeare, 
may be acquired only as medical men acquire it, by long 
and arduous discipline in the illusive and ambiguous realm 
of disease. His purpose, and he achieves it, is to impart 
information; and except the delight of repletion—the 
book runs to 551 pages—Dr. Freeman affords no other 
until he undertakes to persuade us that the human sacrifices 
which made Coomassie a reeking shambles betoken 
nothing more reprehensible than a difference of taste in 
capital punishment. We hang, the French decapitate, 
the Spanish strangle: then why in the world shouldn’t the 
Ashantis do as they did? Mr. Fitzgerald’s big book on 
the ‘Coastlands of British East Africa” is pemmican ; in- 
valuable if for business or science your steps or your 
eyes should turn that way. Of information all compact 
it is, however, hardly the kind of book in which to 
seek *‘ forgetfulness of evils and a truce from care.” 

Mr. W. A. Pickering, C.M.G., late Protector of 
Chinese in the Straits Settlements, has spent almost all 
his life ‘‘ East of Suez.” He knows China and the Chinese 
inside and out, and in ‘‘ Pioneering in Formosa”’ has made 
a stout endeavour to impart his knowledge to his country- 
men, but without much success. What, however, he has 
achieved, though without in the least intending it, is a bit 
of self-portraiture, and of such a man—ingenuous, re- 
sourceful, undaunted—one would like to know more. 
Mr. Pickering is of the kind who are at their best ‘‘in a 
tight corner” ! 

“Brown Men and Women” is good reading from 
cover to cover. Mr. Reeves goes over much of the 
ground Stevenson would have traversed in his projected 
“The South Seas: a” Record of Three Cruises,” and it is 
not too much to say that he provides as good a substitute 
for that sadly-lacking book as any man, not Stevenson 
himself, could furnish. 


“WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO, 
MY PRETTY ——?”’ 


“Turee fine days and a thunderstorm!” It is thus that 
a sorely tried native: of these isles is reported to have 
expressed himself when the virtues of the British summer 
Were first brought under.his notice by the members of an 
interested opposition. Of the composition of this latter 
body history has left no written record, but, judging from 
experiences gathered in THE OUTLOOK office, we have little 
‘ hesitation in stating that prominent among its members 
must have stood a poet and a guide-book publisher. Day 
after day of late have these cheery optimists besieged us, 
the poet with rhymes in praise of an apparently extinct 
season, and, stride: for stride, has followed an equi- 
abundant succession of guide-books for the summer 
tourist. Three fine days and a thunderstorm, forsooth ! 
There is no day but is cloudless amid these showers of 
thyme ; every photograph that illustrates these guide- 
books shows us skies of royallest blue ! 

The worst offenders in this matter of blue skies are un- 
doubtedly Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Co., whose shilling 
Pictorial guides do cicerone to and cover such popular 
Playgrounds as Paris, London, Switserland, Brighton, the 
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English Lakes—to name but a few in the multitude. 
Plentifully interleaved with the photographs that have 
aroused sceptic smiles in this office, Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
& Co.’s guide-books impart enough information to satisfy 
the most thirsty. A portrait of the Prince Regent is, of 
course, prominent in the Brzgh/on guide, and the chronicler 
unbends when he arrives at the Pavilion and quotes Dr. 
Conan Doyle and the poets, to say nothing of W. M. 
Thackeray. There is a cut out of ‘*The Four Georges,” 


a slice out of ‘‘ Rodney Stone,” 


Shut up—no, zo/ the King, but the Pavilion, 
Or else ’twill cost us all another million, 


from the ‘‘ Don Juan” of Byron grown cautious. ‘‘ Before 
proceeding to a detailed description of the building as it 
appears to-day, some account of the gay life led within its 
walls in the Prince’s time may not be out of place,” con- 
tinues the anonymous chronicler. Now this is just the 
sort of thing that the tourist delights in. Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, & Co. should be encouraged. 

Then there is our old friend ‘‘ Murray.” A conservative 
and experienced production is ‘‘ Murray.” He has been 
in the pockets of travellers these many years, yet he is 
not too old to take advice. Every Murray contains 
an open letter to the tourist: ‘Mr. Murray would 
feel greatly obliged to any travellers who would give 
him the benefit of their experiences abroad, and would 
send him notes of any mistakes or omissions which they 
may have noticed in this book.” Needless to say, there- 
fore, that Mr. Murray’s ‘‘ Murrays” are as safe as the 
Bank of England. He does not, however, provoke us 
with photographic visions of blue skies; but there are 
carefully executed maps plentifully occurring between the 
pages. ‘‘Murray” is therefore, first and foremost, a 
useful article, and his guide-books are edited and revised 
by eminent hands whose names and qualifications are duly 
stated. A handbook of travel talk issued by the same 
firm contains such useful phrases as ‘‘ Drive me to Fleet 
Street—No. 109. Set me down at No. 109,” ‘Is there 
room for five inside? The boy will go on the roof,” in 
English, French, German, and Italian—pronunciation to 
suit the reader’s fancy. The prices of these volumes vary 
according to their contents. 

They come, not as single spies, but in battalions. We 
are referring to the guide-books of Messrs. A. & C. Black. 
These are uniformly edited by Mr. A. R. Hope Moncrieff, 
and contain a pocket for the larger map which is presented 
with each number. On opening the guide to Scotland we 
are immediately confronted with portraits of Messrs. Scott 
and Burns. This is as it should be; for, scoffers notwith- 
standing, who shall say that ‘‘ Rabbie” is dethroned ? 
Devonshire’s boast is evidently Exeter Cathedral, judging 
from a well-executed frontispiece ; but the more famous 
cider is mentioned frequently in the text. ‘* A charac- 
ristic of Ilfracombe,” says our Guide, ‘‘is the number of 
boarding-houses and private hotels that flourish here, as 
at Bournemouth, crammed in the season by sociable 
crowds, who have taken care to secure in advance their 
quarters at the favourite ones.” This is at once chatty, 
alliterative, and *‘ sociable.” The Black Guides are handy, 
well bound and printed, as well as companionably written. 
With the secret of their price we were not entrusted. 

Skies tantalisingly blue again confront us in the illus- 
trated productions of the firm of Iliffe & Son. ‘‘ The Way 
About Series of Gazetteer Guides” is the library descrip- 
tion of their collection, just as ‘‘ one shilling net” is the 
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uniform price. The way about Essex, the English Lake 
District, are fair specimens. Llandudno, however, only 
boasts a ‘‘ Guide to”—what has it done that it should not 
be way-abouted? The volume on the Lake District is charm- 
ingly illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches. The first of 
these contains the figure of a most life-like cat. The cat 
is seated in the middle of the village of Hawkshead. 
Further, Mr. G. E. Lowthian supplies a chapter on angling 
in the Lake district—he knows all about it; and Mr. J. 
Wilson Robinson treats Crag Climbing in the same 
spots in like experienced fashion. A photograph of 
‘“‘a gathering storm” at Wastwater supplies the only 
break in a persistence of fine weather. Messrs. Iliffe’s 
authors are well informed—specialists evidently in this 
branch of literature. 

The Handy Guide to Norway, by Thomas B. Will- 
son, comes from Mr. Edward Stanford's in Cockspur 
Street. The wayfarer in the Land of the Midnight Sun 
might do far worse than select this volume for companion. 
Apart from 202 pages of useful information there are 
appendices which are even quite pleasant reading in a 
Fleet Street office. Appendix I., evidently written for a 
rainy day, contains a pocket history of Norway. Vikings— 
and most of the early Norwegians were Vikings—are 
always good company. They break so many of the com- 
mandments—always an attractive method of arousing 
interest, if you happen to be a Viking. The local police 
force, however, has put a stop to all this, so Norway has 
to content herself with Ibsens instead. The book says 
nothing about the Ibsens. It makes up for this omission 
by an excellent chapter on fishing and another on photo- 
graphy. 

If you havea lively desire to break your neck or are 
something of a mountaineer you should invest in some of 
Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Climbers’ Guides at 10s. apiece. 
They seem very little for the money, even if we take into 
consideration the high-class lead pencil and the patent 
binding which are among their many claims to distinction. 
But then, as our Alpine editor hastened to inform us, the 
sale of these volumes is so small that the ros. hardly re- 
pays cost of production. These useful guides are mainly 
the work of such experts as Sir W. M. Conway and Mr. 
W. A. B. Coolidge, and are evidently the best that climber 
can obtain for love or money. Conway's Pennine Guide, 
Adula Alps of the Lepontine Range, Dauphiny Central Alps, 
are representative titles. 

It is perhaps only in the natural order of things that 
the process of evolution should have tackled the guide- 
book as it has tackled so much else. New publishing 
firms have arisen beside such veterans as Messrs. Murray, 
Black, and Ward, Lock, & Co., and the new publishing 
firms have produced new guide-books. The key-note to 
much that is modern is largely to be found in our growing 
appreciation of personality. Weare no longer so much 
‘““We” as we are ‘‘I.” Mr. Grant Allen was perhaps 
the first guide-book writer to be himself. For Mr. 
Grant Richards he is writing a series of guide-books which 
make you feel as though you were perambulating, say Paris 
or Florence, with a thoughtful and scholarly companion. 
Mr. Grant Allen places the fruits of years of culture at 
your disposal. His charge is 3s. 6d. net every time. But 
why mention the price? Here are extracts from his own 
introduction to the series:—‘‘ These Historical Hand- 
books,” says the author, ‘‘do not compete or clash with 
any other guides at present before the public; they are rather 
intended to supplement than to supplant them. My pur- 
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pose is not to direct the stranger through the streets and 
squares of an unknown town towards the buildings or 
sights which he may desire to visit; still less is it m 
design to give him practical information about hotels, 
cab fares, omnibuses, tramways, and other everyday 
material conveniences. For such details the traveller 
must still have recourse to the trusty pages of his Baedeker 
or his Murray. I desire rather to supply the tourist who 
wishes to use his travel as a means of culture with such 
historical and antiquarian information as will enable him 
to understand, and therefore to enjoy, the architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and minor arts of the towns he 
visits.” Mr. Grant Allen does all this in a fashion at 
once interesting and scholarly. Here, as in his novels, 
he ‘‘grips the reader from the start,” as our reviewing 
staff so frequently put it. For the American tourist he 
has a special word of appreciation. ‘‘So far as my 
experience goes,” says Mr. Allen, ‘‘ Americans usually 
come to Europe with an honest and reverent desire to 
learn from the Old World whatever of value it has to 
teach them, and are prepared to take an amount of 
pains in turning their trip to good account which is both 
rare and praiseworthy.” Cuties of Belgium—Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, Venice, Munich, are among the 
places Mr. Allen has written, or is writing, about. 

To the new movement also belongs ‘‘ The Story of 
Perugia,” by Margaret Symonds and Lina Duff Gordon, 
exquisitely illustrated by M. Helen James, the lady whom 
Ruskin delighted to honour. This volume belongs to the 
Mediaeval Towns series, issued by Messrs. J. M. Dent 
& Co., and is bound and printed with this firm’s cha- 
racteristic taste. The volume is, as far as the reader is 
concerned, ‘‘a labour of love.” The three ladies named 


have combined to produce a book that possesses charm as 
well as information, style as well as learning. Thus do 
the two literary partners describe Perugino’s conception 
of Roman emperors and Greek philosophers :—‘‘ They 
have the hands of women, their faces are sweet like the 


faces of saints. They look a little sad, and very gentle 
as they bend towards each other—not one of these men 
could have proved a ruler of nations.” Work more 
sympathetically rendered we have rarely seen. And Miss 
James’s drawings, from Old Masters, of the old buildings 
of the city, are simple, yet strong as the associations that 
inspired them. 

Another: eminently modern product is the ‘‘ Guide to 
Copenhagen,” published by the Danish Tourist Society 
and Messrs. Simpkin & Co. of London. For two shillings 
you can become possessed of this really elegant produc- 
tion, with its ‘‘cover, endpapers, headings, tail-pieces, 
and initials drawn by Gerhard Heilmann,” its fine pho- 
tographic reproductions and clear print. The editor, 
Mr. Franz v. Jessen, has secured the services of eminent 
members of the Danish Press, ‘‘ who with great willing: 
ness have placed their pens and knowledge at the disposal 
of the Tourist Society.” Copenhagen must be a fine city, 
judging by the illustrations ; when we were last there wé 
confined our attention mainly to Pierrot and the Tivoli. 

We have up to the present confined our wanderings 
to sights and cities European, but here have come the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Allan Steam 
ship Line with seductive volumes dealing with the routes 
they cover. The trip up the St. Lawrence sounds pat 
ticularly delightful—a broad river, its banks dotted with 
delightful old-world settlements, dating some of them 
from the days of Jacques Cartier and Montcalm. Thesé 
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Canadian guide-books are very cheap; indeed, they 
cost nothing but the asking. ‘‘East to the West” 
contains all the information you want for a fortnight’s 
trip through Japan. A set of everyday phrases and 
words is appended. For one hundred and nine you say 
ippiaku-ku. Our guide does not mention Fleet Street. 
But she (our, guide is Mrs. Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore) 
makes up for this omission by a capital description of the 
principal cities of the S/racts Settlements and some Chinese 
Treaty Ports. The photographs that enliven these pages 
are well executed and full of interest. 

We have now waded through our pile. There only 
remain a couple of volumes devoted to the country cousin : 
Cassell’s Guide to London, price sixpence, a useful book- 
let that should act like balm of Gilead upon the eager 
sightseer ; and the London Guide Book, compiled by Mrs. 
Ethel Montague, a volume devoted to the needs of those 
charming female persons that come up to town during the 
London season. Sixpence will also purchase this ; and for 
that modest sum you obtain a complete budget of useful 
fore, the ground covered extending from corset makers to 
cab-fares. 

We close this tour with an eighteen-penny production 
issued by the house of Dent. Zhe Continong is its col- 
loquial title. Zhe Continong is the work of M. Anar de 
la Grenouillére, and is inclined to be facetious. The follow- 
ing dialogue, headed ‘‘ After Treading on Somebody's Bad 
Corn,” is part of the bill of fare :— 


Treader : “ /e vous demande bien pardon.” 
. Trodden one: “ // 7'y a pas de mal.” 
Treader (sympathetically) : “ Vous at-je fait mal ?” 
Trodden one (aside): “/’¢e cro7s.” (Aloud, and smiling) : 
“Oh, du tout! ... monsieur!... ax contraire!!” 


The French brand of politeness, of which so much has 
been heard and written, is herein shrewdly depicted. 
Information and the needed vocabulary to transform know- 
ledge into action are given beside one another throughout 
this racy compilation. There is also a chapter on French 
slang. 

Of that venerable personage, Herr Baedeker, we have 
said nothing. How can one hope to increase his fame ? 


THE BULAWAYO STAGE COACH 


WE are apt to regard mail coaches as thing's of the past. 
To us they seem shadowy reminders of the dream depicted 
by Dickens in which the mail coaches lying derelict in a 
vast yard begin to move and bear again their living freights. 
But Buffalo Bill's Deadwood coach reminded us ten years 
ago that in America the mail coach was still an active instru- 
ment of civilisation, and in South Africa it certainly was so 
until last year. Johannesburg became a flourishing city 
long before the railroad reached it, and it was always by 
a mail coach that the richer pioneer made his way thither. 
Two years ago the last five hundred miles to Bulawayo were 
traversed in a similar conveyance. The railway had been 
Pushed a few miles ahead of Mafeking and then ceased sud- 
denly. The train, with but one carriage upon it, was made 
up of raft trucks bearing piles of timber, mountains of 
barrels, and all the rough-and-ready plant of an improvised 
Civilisation. You reached the end after nightfall by the 
leaping light of a crackling fire, and discerned a big body 
looming in the darkness. 

Here, then, was the coach, made of wood, without glass 
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in the windows and hung upon heavy leather bands. 
It carried twelve inside and eight out, and was 
drawn by six spans of mules. One man held the 
reins whilst the driver manipulated a whip of prodigious 
length, wielding it with the assiduity of a salmon 
fisher. All aboard, the coach swayed off with some- 
thing like the motion of a ship at sea, ploughing through 
the breaking bushes, while the thorn trees swishing the 
roof and in at the windows completed the likeness and 
seemed like waves breaking over a boat. Happy were 
the six who, three and three, could at any rate rest their 
backs against the two ends. The rest of the company, 
cramped even for sitting room, had but two stiff 
leather bands against which to repose. Night and day 
the coach went on without stopping, except every seven or 
twelve miles to change mules. There were no stations, 
there were no habitations except at Palapye and Tati; 
elsewhere a small shed and a circular kraal amid the 
thorn-bushes stood for stable and station alike. The 
changes occupied some twenty minutes at the most, 
except on two occasions, at five in the morning and six in 
the evening, when longer delays of three-quarters of an 
hour allowed the passengers to boil a kettle and make 
a repast out of the provisions which each carried for 
himself, 

We used to shake down together and dispense 
hospitality much after the manner of schoolboys returning 
from their holidays, one with a cake and one with a ham, 
only the boy of the Bulawayo coach could rarely aspire to 
anything better than cocoa, sardines, potted-meat, and 
biscuits. Few people could sleep at all whilst the coach 
was in motion, and thanks to the mules and Kaffirs the 
ground of the kraals did not invite a recumbent attitude. 
The best plan was to lie down and snatch ten minutes’ 
sleep in the manger during the halts. Here and there a 
derelict waggon and all along the route dead oxen with 
their attendant vultures told of the rinderpest. Men in 
sun-tindered shirts who were walking from Bulawayo, 
crawling away from pestilence and war and bankrupt 
hopes, drew out of the darkness to boil their billies over 
the evening fire. They would join in a scorpion-hunt, 
tell wild tales of the native rising, and share the pas- 
sengers’ provisions. At the few remaining stores the 
Dutch host was himself starving—out of everything; the 
English host out of everything but biscuits and whisky ; 
the Jew host alone could put a chicken on the board with 
a cup or two of goat’s milk. 

The rivers, of course, had no bridges, and to the novice 
seemed impassable. During the dry season there was no 
water, but the descent and ascent of the river banks were 
almost as steep as the sides of a quarry, whilst the bed 
itself was of deep, soft sand. Sometimes the coach turned 
head over heels, but much more often it became securely 
imbedded, and could not be moved for all the whip-crack- 
ing, shouting, and shoving in which conductors and pas- 
sengers co-operated. Then under the burning sun came 
the long wait while someone was dispatched to borrow the 
next team from the kraal, perhaps five miles distant, and 
with twenty-four mules harnessed together, and a free use 
of expletives in English and Dutch, the unwieldy con- 
veyance at last resumed its lumbering progress. 

Two years ago there were five hundred miles of this 
kind of travel in South Africa; but the progress of the 
railway lessened the distance week by week, until, on 
November 4 of last year, the first engine steamed into 
Bulawayo. 
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FOR SUMMER READING 
IN PRAISE OF CRICKET 


“Willow and Leather: a Book of Praise.” By E. V. Lucas, 
Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith ; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co, Is. 


IT was with some difficulty that we at last persuaded ourselves into 
the above simple heading. Zaus Fenneris would have been so 
much more appropriate, only—there is often an only—Mr. Lucas’s 
book contains no mention of Fenner’s. In our “ First Glance” 
page we have already exhibited a percentage of the feelings 
which this smallish volume aroused in thoraxes rarely monopolised 
by ecstasy. To-day we can but enlarge. 

Mr. Lucas has written in verse and prose upon the King of 
Games. The verse took us by surprise, such was its excellence, 
its inspiration—the word has been duly weighed—the prose is 
delightful. Yet, before we cut the cackle and come to full tosses, 
we have a bone or two to pick with Mr. Lucas. His first poem, 
“The Game,” contains the following misstatement :— 


Now croquet is only for couples who spoon, 
And football is wintry, and over too soon. 


Now, however much we may sympathise with the first of these 
two propositions, the latter we must emphatically declare to be 
misleading. In these days of unlimited “Soccer,” football is not 
only ot “ over too soon,” but is even most libertinously prolonged. 
And again :— 


Is there a braver sight, say, in the universe ? 

Match me, you painter, this scene for a pound— 

Over our meadow the hazy blue firmament, 

Shadows of purple on emerald ground. 

Then scattered near and far, see the bright warriors, 

Stout of heart, clean of limb, steady of eye ; 

Health is our Goddess, and nobly we worship her, 
*Neath the clear sky. 


With the sentiment of these lines we are most fully in accord. It 
is at the sporting offer to “you painter” that we unwillingly cavil. 
Mr. Lucas will most assuredly lose his “pound.” Would that it 
were otherwise! It is, however, a well-known fact that a cricket- 
field in motion, as it were, is, as subject for the artist, impossible. 
The “ field” is hopelessly undecorative ; your men, correctly placed, 
simply defy composition. Mr. Lucas has played into the hands of 
the landscape-painter—an easy catch. 

And now to the book. The verses elusively recall other verses, 
but exactly wat other verses we have failed to discover. They 
are above everything the work of a poet, so let us waive all ques- 
tion of “ sources of inspiration.” The finest of them all may owe 
something to both Browning and Mr. Henley ; but, upon our word, 
we owe far more to Mr. Lucas! Hark to the “ Song of the Ball” :— 


Leather—the heart o’ me, leather—the rind o’ me, 
O but the soul of me’s other than that ! 

Else, should I thrill as I do so exultingly, 
Climbing the air from the thick of the bat ? 
Leather—the heart o’ me: ay, but in verity 
Kindred I claim with the sun in the sky. 

Heroes bow all to the little red ball, 

And bow to my brother ball blazing on high. 


Pour on us torrents of light, good sun, 
Shine in the hearts of my cricketers, shine ; 
Fill them with gladness and might, good sun, 
Touch them with glory, O brother of mine, 
Brother of mine, 
Brother of mine ! 
We are the lords of them, brother and mate, 
I but a little ball, thou such a great ! 


Would we had either the space or the impudence to quote the 
whole of this! Here we have the grand manner, and the subject 
is cricket ; and there is neither bathos nor failure—the first time, 
we fancy, that cricket has found so brave a singer. There are 
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even marvellous lines. Take, for example, two from this same 

“Song of the Ball” :— 


Give me the batsman who squanders his force on me, 
Crowding the strength of his soul in a stroke. 


Homeric, is it not? These verses will lend a new delight to the 
cricket dinner. They will be sung wherever bat-swinging man 
sits down to harmony and beef. 

We have no space left for an excursus on Mr. Lucas’s several 
essays. “Cricket on the Ice,” “Little Boys’ Cricket,” “Small 
Cricket,” and ‘“* Hambledon” are perhaps the best. They are 
nearly as good as the verses. And then there is “ The Cricket 
Match,” a heroic description “in the manner of Messrs. Lang, 
Leaf, and Myers ”—truly “a fine performance,” as the papers say, 
We should like to play with Mr. Lucas. 


BY FLOOD AND FIELD 


“The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the 
Portuguese.” With an Introduction by Arminius Vambéry, 

“ Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp.” 
Written by Himself. With an Introduction by H. Chichester 
Manners. The Adventure Series. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


THERE is a wise ambiguity about that proverb which says that 
“ Travelled folk hae leave to lee”; suggesting as it does that 
those may be eager to listen who are no way minded to believe, 
This incredulity of home-keeping wit was seemingly something of 
a grief to Pinto even while he wrote his book, for recurrently we 
find such passages as this (p. 34) :— 


Now all the while we sailed in this river . . . we saw athwart a 
wood, that grew on the bank of it, such a many adders and other 
crawling creatures, no less prodigious for their length than for the 
strangeness of their formes, that I shall not marvel if they that read 
this history shall not beleeve my report of them; especially such as 
have not travelled ; for they that have seen little beleeve net much, 
whereas they that have seen much beleeve the more. 


The event was even as he feared. The information which had cost 
so many sore bones in the getting was but sneeringly accepted, and 
he spoken of as though his name had rightly been not Mendez but 
Mendacity Pinto. “Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee,” 
exclaims that home-keeping wit, Congreve, “thou liar of the first 
magnitude !” 

Thus it is some amends to find at this time of day Professor 
Vambéry, himself so renowned an Asiatic traveller and student, 
assuring the world that this great forelooper was both an accurate 
observer and a faithful chronicler, and that his accounts of the 
opening East rank in credibility with those of any accepted 
authorities of that spacious time. If at some—very rare—points 
he has handed on unsifted hearsay, he is careful to declare that 
tis only hearsay. The general matter of his discourse is to be 
accepted, wherein he recounts things seen ; not indeed as he saw 
them, but as he remembered them long afterwards. And surely 
no other man ever saw in a lifetime one-half so much that was 
varied, new, remote, and wonderful ; no one but he ever traversed 
such a world of vicissitude, and emerged from so many disasters 
to write his own history for an heirloom. He voyaged twice as 
long as Ulysses, and was more familiar with shipwreck than 
Sinbad ; he assisted at scenes of horror and violence to match 
anything of the kind in “ Salammbé,” and penetrated into wonder- 
lands of magnificence—see his visit to the Calaminham—such as 
Aladdin never dreamed of. But, indeed, all Asia teems and 
travails in his moving pages. Of the swarming human life, the 
infinite human industry of China, nowhere is there such a picture ; 
while as to the Japs—whom he was the first European to approach 
—his comments on their military ardour, their innovating curiosity, 
their social urbanity, and their savage temper, might have been 
written yesterday. Very remarkably, too, does the book bring 
out—though this was not in its writer’s intention—that deficiency 
in the article of sorale, of character, which made the Portuguese 
apt to discover, but unfit to keep, the new-found Pacific world; 
like men capable of breaking open the door, but without the 
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qualities for putting the house in order or worthily enjoying its 
advantages. 

Another, and a different, breed of conquistadores were the British 
in India, with some of whose most constructive work—albeit it 
involved a deal of shelling—John Shipp was worthily associated. 
A very poor man, but a soldier in grain, he accomplished a career 
that was a honour to his country. He was brought up in a village 
workhouse, was swept into the army at the age of nine, and before 
he was twenty had thrice led forlorn hopes against a fortress which 
at that time (1805) was nearly impregnable. From one of these 
attempts he returned the sole survivor of his little band—thanks 
to having been literally blown from the top of the breach into the 
water below. He even did something harder to parallel than that. 
For having sold his commission to pay some debts (he was now 
a lieutenant from the ranks) he returned to England; where, 
finding himself penniless and. without work, he again enlisted— 
and again, by sound routine service and acts of flamboyant valour, 
rose to his former rank and a staff post besides. Not the least 
notable of his achievements was the writing of the book now re- 
printed. It had a great success, and deserves another ; for it is 
as compact of good soldierly qualities as the man himself and his 
career. 


YOUNG THACKERAY 


“The Yellowplush Papers.” By W. M. Thackeray. London: 
Smith, Elder. 6s. 


THE third volume of the “ Biographical Edition” of Thackeray, 
which Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. are now publishing, comes to us 
with another welcome introduction from the hand of the novelist’s 
daughter, Mrs. Ritchie. The period covered, 1831-1837, is doubly 
interesting, in that we make a most vivid acquaintance not only 
with the earlier writings, but also with our youthful author and his 
“pet.” 

Thackeray seems to have left college and come up to London 
to find himself one of a band of youngsters which included the two 
Tennysons, Carlyle’s pupils the Bullers, and Edward Fitzgerald. 
A cheery crowd were these, and well-bred and honest. ‘ Among 
other things,” writes Mrs. Ritchie, “they seem to have admired a 
blue frockcoat of Fitzgerald’s, of which he himself has written 
more than once in his letters. ‘It looks delightful in church,’ he 
says.” This quotation might almost be circulated as an embodi- 
ment of the differences between young England and young 
France. Imagine one of Murger’s youthful Bohemians writing of 
a coat, “It looks delightful in church”! Nor were these men 
mollycoddles either. A portrait of young Thackeray drawn by 
Maclise forms the frontispiece to the volume. Quite the buck is 
this adolescent Jit/érateur. He sports an eye-glass, his hair is 
wavy and well arranged, his clothes well cut. There is something 
of the zntellectuel about him ; but the big body is not neglected. 

Thackeray begins his London life by reading for the Bar at the 
office of one Mr. Taprell. ‘He sent Mr. Fitzgerald a picture of 
himself, and of his stool and of No. 1 Hare Court, Temple, and one 
ofthe lamp-post and the railings outside,” writes Mrs. Ritchie. In 
fact, so many pictures does young Thackeray draw that at last he 
bundles off to Paris to study art in earnest. But before this we 
get pages from his diary—the diary of a youth of clean tastes, and 
filled with such entries as “ Took a shilling’s worth at the Strand 
Theatie to see the ‘Judgment of Paris,’ a poor thing enough.” He 
reads Blachwoods and the latest novel, sees all the plays, and has 
his opinion on everybody and everything that is going on in his 
part of the town. Nor is young Thackeray either prig or “ toff.” 
“Walked out with Paget through Kensington Gardens, where we 
strolled about and lay on the grass. Lunched at the Black Lion 
at Bayswater. ... All the morning at Buller’s, drawing carica- 
tures. Met Mrs. Austin there—a pretty, pleasant woman. Found 
that C. B. and I did not at all agree about poetry.” And so the 
tale runs—just the ordinary entries of a live and intelligent 
youngster. Delightful days! ‘Walked in the Park... met 
the Duke looking like an old hero.” The big heart is there right 
enough. Brave young Thackeray and brave old Wellington! 
Just experience, life, are wanted, and the youngster who “ met the 


(Continued on next page.) 
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WR. T, FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS, 


MR. GEORCE MOORE'S CREAT MUSICAL NOVEL, ~ 


EVELYN INNES. 


At some of the Libraries, and all Booksellers’. Green cloth, 6s. 


_ The SATURDAY REVIEW. —‘ This is the sanest, the most solid, the most accom- 
plished book which Mr. Moore has written. The element of beauty, which has 
hitherto been absent from his nove!s toa distressing degree, is found here at last. Here 
are numerous passages in which careful writing, the best word illuminating the 
sharpest thought, is dedicated to the description of art, nature, or emotion with signal 





SUCCESS... +40. ‘The last scenes of all are the best; Mr. George Moore has written nothing 
hitherto that was so masterly.” 
The OUTLOOK.—“ Much the best novel he has yet produced....... It is eminently 


conscientious, whole-hearted, and intelligent.” 

VANITY FAIR.—“ A generous wealth of detail and many impassioned passages. 
++» «»There are so many beautiful and finely phrased passages in this book that it 
would be a pleasure to quote them.” GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

PUNCH.—“ ‘ Evelyn Innes’ is, in the Baron’s humble opinion, the best work that 
Mr. George Moore has as yet given us.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LIZA OF LAMBETH.” 


THE MAKING OF A SAINT. 


3y W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The SCOTSMA.V.—“ Is of absorbing interest, and has not in it a dull page or 
superfluous line.” 


MASTERS OF MEDICINE—New Volume. 
SIR BENJAMIN COLLINS BRODIE. By Timorny Hotmes. 


Already pudlished. 


STOKES. By Sir Wittiam Sroxes. HARVEY. By D'Arcy Power. 
SIMPSON. By H. Lainc Gorpon. | HUNTER, By Steruen Pacer. 


Each with Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





BY OUIDA. 


THE SILVER CHRIST, and the Lemon Tree, 


Toxin, An Altruist, and Le Selve. Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF NORTHERN TIBET. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. By Captain 


M. S. WeLLBy, 18th Hussars. Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait, and over 70 
Full-page and smaller Illustrations. With Maps and Appendices of the Flora, 
&c. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s. 
‘Captain Wellby has written a modest and an entertaining account of a very remark- 
able journey.” —Times. 


CONWAY AND COOLIDGE’S CLIMBERS’ 


GUIDES. Edited by Sir Witt1am M. Conway and Rev. W. A. B. Coo.ipce. 
32mo. limp cloth, gilt lettered, with pocket, flap, and pencil. Price tos. each. 
Also, a Series of SIX COLOURED MAPS of the ALPS of the DAUPHINY, 
mounted on linen, and strongly bound in cloth case. Price 4s. 6d. the set. 

THE LEPONTINE ALPS (Simplon and Gothard). By Rev. W. A. B. Coottpce 


and Sir WiLL1AM M. Conway. 


THE CENTRAL ALPS OF THE DAUPHINY. By Rev. W. A. B. Coo.tnce, H. 
DvuHAMEL, and F. Perrin. 

THE CHAIN OF MONT BEANC. By Lovis Kurz. 

THE ADULA ALPS OF THE LEPONTINE RANGE. By Rev. W. A. B. 
CooLipGE. 

THE MOUNTAINS OF COGNE. By Georce YEtp and W. A. B. Cootizce. With 
Map. 

THE RANGE OF THE TODI. By Rev. W. A. B. Coottvce. 


BRITISH GUIANA; or, Work and Wanderings 


among the Creoles and Coolies, the Africans and Indians of the Wild Country. 
By Rev. L. Crookatt, Author of ‘‘ Topics in the Tropics,” &c. With 26 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
‘“‘'He writes] of the Colony with a genuine appreciation of its attractions ard 
capabilities...... We can only welcome and commend [a book] which throws so much 
valuable light on [the subject] as Mr. Crookall’s.”—7imes. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 


OVER THE ALPS ON A BICYCLE. By 


E.izaBETH Ropins PENNELL. Crown 8vo. p»per covers, 1s. 
‘A cheery and entertaining account of a remarkable feat of endurance."—7imes. 
* Mrs, Pennell is a plucky woman, with a charming power of narrative, and feminine 
to the last degree."— Sheffield Independent. 
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Duke looking like an old hero” will turn out stories that have run 
through Europe. “Jahrmarkt des Lebens” —does anybody 
recognise “ Vanity Fair” in this German dress ? 

Law, art, and then we come to literature—Yellowplush and 
Major Gahagan. Thackeray at this time was, among other 
things, Paris correspondent of the Constitutional on £400 a year. 
“It was upon this appointment that he married,” writes Mrs 
Ritchie. And then of her mother: “My father has sometimes 
told me that he lost his heart to my mother when he heard her 
sing ; she had a very sweet voice and an exquisite method.” 
There were three years of happiness—or were they four? He was 
twenty-five when he married. Brave young Thackeray ! 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


‘Helbeck of Bannisdale.” By Mrs. Humphry Ward. London : 
Smith, Elder. 6s. 


THE reader will take the stock compliments for granted. Mrs. 
Ward is “thoughtful,” “thorough,” “lofty in purpose,” &c., &c., as 
ever. But we are afraid that she is still a tractarian by conviction, 
and a novelist casually and by accident. For all its deliberate 
spirit, its strong and steady marshalling of detail, its obvious 
concern for the spiritual as against the worldly life, her new book 
will not stand the crucial tests of literature. It is spoiled as fiction, 
as human drama, by the fact that its leading characters are pre- 
vented in the most palpable way from realising themselves, from 
working out their destinies, on rational human lines. Ina blind, 
sheer way, they realise their dogmatic, so-called religious selves ; 
their warm human nature is atrophied. 

Practically the novel records the struggle of two souls: two 
souls swayed by directly opposing traditions—on the one hand, a 
young girl, beautiful and quick with the joy of life, imbued with 
the spirit of an Agnostic father; and, on the other, a brooding 
ascetic, who, in the ancestral Catholic place in “the wild, clean 
country of Westmoreland,” lives the Roman Catholic life in its 
extremest form. Though Helbeck of Bannisdale and Laura 
Fountain, sundered as the Poles in will, are fated to fall in love— 
or a proud and fastidious substitute for love—the spiritual difficulty 
remains, at least in Laura’s case. She finally finds release in 
tragedy, tragedy poignantly told indeed, but in no wise inevitable. 
The ordeal unfolded by Mrs. Ward is apparently put forth as the 
outcome of the Roman Catholic idea versus what is roughly called 
the Free-thought spirit. The ordeal, in brief, is unconvincing. 

But here a more vital point arises. If Helbeck can be really 
taken as a Roman Catholic type, he is an exceptional and unhappy 
type ; yet for anything said or implied in the book, the general 
reader might accept him as the normal son of his Church and 
creed. Which, as Euclid says, isabsurd. He is remote from living 
and broad-minded Catholicism ; he is dogged on disciplinary and 
antiquarian points, such as coacern the less important if not 
generally ignored pages of a Catholic Dictionary ; but the mystic- 
ism of his Church, and the feeling of his Church, he hardly 
suggests at all. Furthermore, the impression left by his picture 
is that it has been taken by a cold, judicial outsider, while the 
presentation of Laura might be almost autdbiographical, so full is 
the intimate inner light upon it. Withal, dim and poor a reflex of 
Catholicism though it be, the volume makes for thoughtfulness, 
while here and there we meet admirable touches of drama that 
prove how different it might be if the issue had lain with hamanity 
instead of fleshless dogma. The glimpses of natv:e are often 
extremely pleasing. 


OTHER NOVELS 


“The Dull Miss Archinard.” By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
London: William Heinemann. 6s. 


THIS is a creditable piece of work. It is the old story of the self- 
sacrificing girl who works hard to support a dissolute father and a 
petulant invalid mother, and is bullied by them for her pains ; but 
it is done with a good deal more insight into character than 
common. The prologue, in particular, strikes us as being very 
well imagined : it is clear that the author has considerable sym- 
pathy with girl-life. Throughout, in fact—it is perhaps only 
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natural—the women are far more real than the men. Captain 
Archinard is very much the customary impecunious, self-indulgent 
father, who sinks readily into the sponge and gambler: the 
character is not new, but it is handled passably. Peter Odd—it 
is a curious name for a hero—is the man of letters, rather un- 
practical, rather given to self-analysis, but with a good heart. He 
has money—a point of some originality that should not pass 
unnoticed. But the women, from Alicia, the first Mrs. Odd, to 
Hilda Archinard, who ultimately becomes the second, are keenly 
observed and adequately drawn. In fine, quite a good novel of its 
class. There is no dulness about the story, in spite of the title. 


“The Heritage of Eve.” 
& Windus. 6s. 


There is something very pathetic about Miss—it must surely be 
Miss—Spettigue’s naive unveiling of a young lady novelist’s 
emotions and experiences. Every minute detail has been repro- 
duced for our benefit: the ten-year-old child’s first essay in 
unrhymed and unrhythmical verse: the well-meant strictures of 
friends to whom the young aspirant submits her early efforts : the 
contradictory reviews of the various journals, one of which, we are 
told, favours her with a “two-column critique”: even the corre- 
spondence between the author and an iniquitous commission 
publisher, set out at length and with a precision which would do 
credit to the Society of Authors itself. And with it all the writer 
shows such absolute sincerity and seriousness that the most 
unsympathetic reader must be moved to accord her work some 
measure of respect, if not of positive admiration. Miss Spettigue 
will, we believe, in due time develop that saving gift of humour 
which she now so sadly lacks, and will take care that in her next 
story our entertainment shall be of her devising. 


“The Fire of Life.” By Charles Kennett Burrow. London: 
Duckworth & Co. 6s. 


“ The Fire of Life” is not what is called a “strong” novel: it 
makes no clamorous appeal to the elementary passions. But it 
has qualities far higher than those of the ordinary “ strong man in 
letters”: it has a point of view, a delicate sensitiveness, artistic 
restraint, subtlety of perception, and a true literary style. It is 
the work of a man who has not yet realised himself, but has the 
root of the matter in him; it is, in short, full of promise. The 
story is a study in wayward and perverse personality, of a creature 
of impulse, vacillating, unstable. The slave of his environment, 
Waring is at one moment a child of the country, at another a 
thorough-going Londoner ; the two interests come to a conflict in 
him, and it is only their fortunate coincidence at the end that 
enables him to fulfil his destiny. The claims of town and country 
are personified in two women, each in turn Waring’s “ leading 
lady,” each eminently characteristic and skilfully pictured. There 
is a subordinate hero, the plain product of country life, breezy, 
the incarnation of sincerity ; and here again Mr. Burrow proves 
himself an artist with many sides to his-perception. He feels 
much, is sensitive to many emotions ; and a reviewer who knows 
his Somersetshire from: border to border may be permitted the 
pleasure of attesting to the truth of the West-country pictures, 
alike of scenery and character. 


By H. H. Spettigue. London: Chatto 


EGOISTIC 


My views are high, my manners soft, 
My life a thing of purity, 

And yet, I would not soar aloft— 
An angel—in Futurity. 


Tho’ Earth be poor and mankind mean, 
While I am “ the exception” ; 
This life, though but a stage between 
A Heavenly reception, 
Is good enough and far too short 
For all I would endeavour— 
I really wish, excuse the thought, 
This life would last for ever ! 
ALBERT KINROSS. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


SOLDIER AND TRAVELLER. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MEMOIRS OF 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, Colonel of Artillery 


in the service of MAHARAJA Ranjit Sincu. Edited by Major HuGu Pearse, 
2nd Battalion East Surrey Regiment. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 





Sir RicHarD Tempve, Bart., G.C.S.I. With 2 Portraits and 2 Maps. Demy 
8vo. 155. 
“ Full of strange stories and astonishing experiences of life in Central Asia. Many 


of his adventures and experiences would seem almost incredible if they were not so 
completely authenticated.” —Daily Mail. 





MR. STEEVENS’S NEW WORK. 


EGYPT IN 1898. By G. W. Srervens, Author 


of “The Land of the Dollar,” ‘With the Conquering Turk,” &c. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Tt will lead many casual readers to take an interest in Egypt who have never 
before given two minutes’ serious thought to the country...... erein Mr, Steevens has 
performed a distinct public service.”—Oxtlook. 





RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN THE FAR EAST. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA: some Account 


of the Great Siberian Railroad: the Prisons and Exile System. By J. Y. 
ce M.A., B.Sc. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 


” hong Magen gives the fullest and most careful description we have yet had of 
the exile system....eeee A volume like this ought to scatter many misconceptions. 
Times. 


THE HITTITES AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 


By Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conper, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S., Author of 
““Tent-Work in Palestine,” ‘‘ The Bible and the East,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions and Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Colonel Conder’s book should be. read by all who wish to study that literature in 
the light that has been thrown upon it by modern scholarship, and especially by the 
result of recent explorations in the East.”—Daily Chronicle. 








EOTHEN. By A. W. Kincraxe., With Portrait 


and Biographical Sketch of Author. Crown Popular Edition, in 
paper covers, 15, net. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


A NEW WRITER OF FICTION. 
LIFE IS LIFE: and other Tales and Episodes, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE 
DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR. By Bernarv Cares, Author of ‘ The 
Mill of Silence,” ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Svo. 3s. 6d. 





By Zack. 


SECOND EDITION. 
A WIDOW’S TALE, and other Stories. By Mrs. OuipHanr. 


With an Introductory Note by J. M. Barrie. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CASTLEBRAES. Drawn from “Tue Tinuie MSS.,” by 


James Patron, B.A., Editor of “‘ John G. Paton: an Autobiography,” &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DARIEL : a Romance of Surrey. 


Illustrated by Chris. Hammond. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. By GRAHAM TRaveERs. 


Thirteenth Edition. ‘Crews 8vo. €s. 


HILDA STRAFFORD. PY BEATRICE HaRRADEN. Eleventh 


y R. D. Biackmore. 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 
SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. éd. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








JUST OUT. 





Demy 8vo. with 10 Whole-Page and over 40 smaller Illustrations, 
price 7s, 6d, 


RUSSIAN HOSTS 


AND 


ENGLISH GUESTS 
IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


By J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE. 


Being an account of the remarkable reception of the Author ani his 


party in Central Asia in November of last year. 


LONDON: THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Lro., 
28 and 29 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





B. BRADSHAW’S 
DICTIONARY OF BATHING PLACES AND CLIMATIC 
HEALTH RESORTS, MINERAL WATERS, 
SEA BATHS, AND HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Giving the Special Indications of every place mentioned; the names of 
Doctors, Hotels which can be recommended with confidence; and other 
useful information. 


‘* 4 complete guide to every known spa and watering place, and how to get there in 
the shortest time.” —Pad/ Madi Gazette. 
REVISED EDITION, 1898. 
Price, with Map, 2s, 6d., of all Booksellers, or post free, 2s. 9d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltp. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road. 








GEORGE PHILIP & SON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just otiiel aii 243 pp. cloth 


THE SWEDISH TOURING CLUB'S GUIDE TO SWEDEN. 


Illustrated with 21 Coloured Maps and Plans. The most complete and authentic 
Guide to Sweden ever produced. 


st published, demy 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6 


THE GOLD FIELDS OF CANADA AND HOW TO 
REACH THEM. Being * Account of the Routes and Mineral Resources of 
North-Western Canada. By E. Jerome Dyer, F.R.G.S. Cheap Ed.tion. 
With Coloured Maps. 

“Contains an abundance of general and statistical information relating to the 
climate, the wealth ie the history of the gold-bearing districts." ge Mail. 


ust published, folded in cloth case, price 2s. 
PHILIPS’ SPECIAL WAR MAP OF CUBA. With a 
Map onan enlarged scale of the country round Havana Harbour, Port Matanzas, 


Cienfuegos, and Santiago. 
‘* The best map of the sort we have seen.” —Oxtlook. 


PHILIPS’ Tourist Catalogue of Guides and Maps, English and Forci,n, 
Season 1898, gratis on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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ALLAN LINE STEAMERS~ 


LEAVE LIVERPOOL PENNS ase ass a KLONDIKE 
EVERY THURSDAY |2 is : 


FOR : es ee and the Goldfields of 
Canada and eee ee British Columbia. How, 


United States. | ei: isa | to get there. When to 
eae TE g0. 











The short and cheap \™ ; * 5 a 
routeto Manitoba, North- ae it ais GUIDE BOOKS AT ALLA 
West Territories, British |e esms aes. LINE BOOKING OFFICES, 
Columbia, and the West- | Adee: 2 a ae , | 
nsiatsdaAaecil i ——EE———————EE 2 ROUND TRIP TICKETS, 


LLL a —— 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO PASSAGE AND FREIGHT, APPLY TO 


~ALLAN BROTHERS & CO.*% 


(LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, LIMITED) 


19 JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL; 103 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.6 


Or any Authorised Agent of the Line. 








BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Ltp 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 


ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 if £5 13 3 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles),17 DAYS, 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’ 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN'S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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